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IHE ANNUAL MEETING 
OAK OF THE CORPORATION 


127, IHE ARTHUR B. DAVIES 
MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 


lhe Museum will hold a Memorial Exhi- 
bition of the Works of Arthur B. Davies in 
the Gallery of Special Exhibitions, D 6 
opening by invitation on February 17, and 
, to the general public on the following day 
and extending through March 30 
ll We have met with a very generous re- 
' sponse from the owners of works by the 


artist and the exhibition will consist of 


- about one hundred oil paintings, as well as 
. water-colors, drawings, rugs, tapestries, 
2 and carvings 
= Simultaneously with the foregoing exhi- 
bition there will be held in the second print 
. gallery (KK 40) an exhibition of the prints 
> and drawings by Mr. Davies in the Mu- 
seum’s permanent collection 
Q 
ar 
10 


ANNOUNCING A SPECIAI 
15 SERIES OF LECTURES 


20 lhe Museum takes pleasure in announc- 
The ing that in February and March Professor 
endar \. Kingsley Porter will deliver a series ot 


five illustrated lectures on The Crosses and 


M vcenae An Interesting Loan Dailin Tallee Culture of Ireland 

hrot St I WRNY Members|} p \fter extensive study here and abroad 

English Embroideries— Publication Notes Professor Porter was assistant professor of 

\ Gift of Jad [wo Exhibitions Prints the history of art at Yale University from 
List of Accessions and Loans 24 1917 to 1919; In 1920 he became professor 


Calendar of Lectures 
lectures for Museum Members 
Free Public Lectures (announce: 
by date and subject 
Free Public Lectures (announce: 


by courses 


of the history of art at Harvard Universit, 


20 ~—s In 1923 and 1924 he was an exchange pro- 


“d fessor abroad, in both France and Spain 
20 Among his published works are Mediaeval 
“d Architecture (1908), Construction of Goth 


Lombard 


27. and Lombard Vaults (1912 
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Architecture (1915-1917), Beyond Archi- 
tecture (1918), and Romanesque Sculpture 
of the Pilgrimage Roads (1923 

The lectures by Professor Porter will be 
eiven in Classroom Kk at four o'clock on 
Fuesdavs, February 11, 18, and 25, and 
March 4 and 1. They will embody the 
results of his recent investigations in this 
field and important new material will be 
presented. The lectures will later be issued 
by the Museum in book form, fully illus- 
trated 


PHk ENHIBITION OF EGYPTIAN 
WALL PAINTINGS 


Phe brilliant color of the paintings shown 
in this exhibition, which will remain on view 
through Sunday, February 9, will probably 
be a surprise to many visitors, especiall 
those who have not had the pleasure of see- 
ing the originals in the tombs at Thebes 
Rehets from temples and tombs shown in 
our museums are for the most part the bare 
sculptured stone with only here and there a 
trace of color. In the Metropolitan Museum 
we have a few precious examples of relief in 
which the color is preserved in almost its 
original state and these serve to remind us 
that as a general rule all Egyptian reliet was 
painted in full color. But even those reliefs 
which have lost part or all of their color 
through exposure to the elements, are usu 
ally of such completeness and beauty as 
works of sculpture that they can be appre 
ciated on that ground alone. Furthermore 
the great mass of Egyptian sculpture in the 
round either has lost its color or was nevet 
painted at all. In this way, an impression 
has arisen that Egyptian art is cold and 
colorless—an idea which will certainly be 
dissipated by the gorgeous display of color 
we see gathered together in this exhibition 

Nowhere else except of course 1n [hebes 
itself, can there be seen so much of the 
brightest and gavest phase of Egyptian art 
Even in Thebes the study of these same 
paintings involves a most laborious scram 
ble from one tomb to another, often into 
badly lighted chambers cut into the moun 
tain side, and again down deep pits almost 
buried in chip from higher tombs. And satis 


fying and delightful as it 1s to see the origi- 
nal paintings when such difficulties are over 
come, there is still no possibility of compar- 
ing stvles of painting or changes in period 
except by carrving the different pictures in 
one’s memory. Now, thanks to the marvel 
ous accuracy with which these copies have 
been made by Mr. and Mrs. Norman d 
Garis Davies and their assistants, we have 
brought together a large collection of paint 
ings which adequately represent the work 
of the Theban painters who decorated thi 
tombs of wealthy or Important subjects ol 
the Empire from about 1600 to 1200 B. 
Here is a unique opportunity which should 
not be neglected because of the fact that 
the pictures are copies. They reproduce so 
perfectly the tone, color, and texture that 
those who know the originals have the 


startling feeling of being back in Egypt 
| ry 
I 


specially is this felt upon entering thi 


small chamber in which the copies 


wall paintings from the tomb of Nakht 


have been assembled in sucl 
they reproduce as closely as possible the 
actual chamber of that tomb in Thebes. To 
one unfamiliar with the originals this littl 
room will give some conception of a deco 
rated tomb chamber and of the 

setting in which the separate paintings in 
the exhibition belong 

Phe tomb of Nakhte, typical of the mort 
modest ones in the Theban necropol 
perhaps the best preserved of all. Situat 
near the road traveled by all tour 

ing the Tombs of the Kings and the m 
temples in the neighborhood, it 1s seen 
practically all who make the journey up th 


Nile. The outer chamber, which in this case 


is the only part of the tomb which was 
decorated, contains a series of such sce! 
as would naturally be chosen b il | ] 
owner of considerable means who never 
less had no court connection or priest! 
olfice Nakhte ts to be see n seated inel I 
ease under the shelter of a small canop 


from which vantage point he observes 


pursuit ol agriculture on his lands: plou 
Ing, sowing, reaping, Winnowing, and mi 
uring out the grain. In other scenes, his 
Wile accompanies him wh le he hunt bird 
and spears fish in the marshland nd 
sits with him as they watch the | 
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he rapp nd preservil vil wl \ nd busv scenes of daily life, are oft 
: "1 }, + . | 1 

Indoors they enjoy social | entertaining — course essential, but in the NVITE Dynasty 

their friends banquet enl ed b thev are given less space than in succeeding 


music and dancing. Besides these rural and 9 dvnasties. It is as though Nakhte and his 





THE INTERIOR OF THE TOMB OF NAKHTI 


social scenes there are other subjects: the = contemporaries looked forward to the life 


consecration of offerings by a priest; the after death with keener anticipation Of a 
repetition of their earthly lives with all 


their pleasures than of whatever favors they 


stela, or offering door, of the tomb itself: 


the scenes of offerings made to the various 
gods by Nakhte and his wife. Picturesof the hoped for from the gods they had propiti- 
latter type, which would seem to us more — ated. The magic which made the paintings 
appropriate decorations fora tomb thanthe — effective as an insurance of future bliss was 
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Loyvptians ¢ the tribute it has brought. Whenever pos 


th official will exhibit himself in 


\ I ( a It ( 
i. 7 , ’ | 1 q 
mn Owns ( ( rece n oKen Of roval Lavo} 
, | | nat . sesides the hope o rely 1g the happ da 
\4 { th t 

it ‘ t re Nnere Was of course nother 
) ] ryY ’ { nt , ) 111 t 1 hich f | 
a ali . \\ { r MOTIVE ne desire Which hese people had 
A ! press the passers-by with their own 

! ) yortance hat spirit is of course univer 














, 
LADIES AND A SERVING MAID FROM THE TOMB 
F REKH-MI-RE- 

rud I I 1d cut « hese 1 medals which have bet yestowed on 

ted eve believing that b this actior then 
Menena would be prevented from expert sut to return to the tomb of Nakhte. The 
I n the pk ures Which he | ] opies of the decorated walls have been set 
expected to enjov in the after life ip in their original position to reproduce as 
I his firm behef of the Egevptians 11 closely as possible the outer chamber of this 
magic of the representations in their tombs tomb. It will serve as a reminder that all the 
1d the zest with which they enjoved all tomb paintings in the exhibition are painted 
occupations of this life-—they seem to. on walls which are treated in much the 
e been unable to imagine a more blissful © same manner. A dado of a plain color sut 
tate—are responsible tor the great riet mounted by a stripe or two of contrasting 
of subjects which were painted in their olors extends up to a certain height trom 
mbs. A chief sculptor will be seen super the floor. Above this are the representations 
ntending the work going on in ae royal themselves, usually in several registers with 
workshop. A vizier will have himself rarely any other division of the different 
painted presenting a foreign delegation to scenes. The walls are bordered at the cor- 
sovereign or overseeing the enumeration — ners by a band of simple design and at the 
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top by a trieze, usually the conventional 
row of khekers. Vhe ceilings display fields 
with varving patterns between imitation 
beams which often bear offering inscriptions 

The copies of tomb paintings have been 
arranged in chronological order so_ that 
developments of stvle and changes in the 
manner of depicting a particular subject 
may be easily noted. The majority of the 
paintings fall naturally into groups since 
thev are from the tombs which have been 
selected for publication by the Egyptian 
Expedition and from others of especial 
importance. They include the tombs ol 
Puv-em-Ré, Rekh-mi-Ré’, Ken-Amin, Me- 
nena, Nakhte, Neb-Amin and Ipuki, Huy 
User-hét, and Apuy. Selected items from 
other tombs have been hung with these in 
their proper places. The tomb of Nakhte has 
acentral position in this arrangement, com 
ing as it does toward the end of the XVIII 
Dynasty. In stvle, however, it 1s typical of 
the earher part of the dynasty since Its 
painter was unaffected by the innovations 
beginning to be practised 

The visitor, especially if he be unfamiliar 
with Egyptian art, will of course be struck 
first of all by the fact that the method ot 
representation is entirely different) trom 
what he is accustomed to. The angularity of 
the figures will disturb him and he will look 
In vain for perspective, for light and shade 
for depth in the pictures, for gradations of 
color. He will see instead that everything ts 
flattened out into one plane; that as much 
of each figure as possible is shown; that the 
faces are always in profile, the shoulders 
nearly always full front, and the legs in pro 
file; that there are no foreshortenings; that 
there is a dislike of hiding any part ot 
figure unless indeed one figure almost en 
tirely eclipses a second, exactly similar. He 
will find every thing painted against a back 
ground of an even color, like a smooth cur- 
tain, and will see that the parts of this 
background which are not occupied by the 
figures are mostly filled with legends in 
hieroglyphic characters. In short, he will 
at first see nothing but the conventions that 
go to make up the Egyptian. style ol 
painting 

But if he allow himself to become accus 


tomed to these conventions to the point 


where he 1s not disturbed by this style, he 
will see that it 1s admirably suited to the 
sort of painting that the Lk gyptian artist 
was for the most part engaged in—the 
telling of stories in pictures—and he will 
further see that the rigid stvle does not 
hinder the painter from producing really 
beautiful compositions, as many of the 
paintings in the exhibition will show 
Conventions are a medium in painting 
just as much as canvas and color, and those 
who abandon the old find themselves inev1- 
tably inventing a new set which becomes 


eventually just as rigid as the old. If the 


a id 





=, 


\ PIGEON IN A PAPYRUS MARSH FROM THI 
NORTHERN PALACE AT El AMARNEH 


ultra-modern artist has contributed any 
thing to the philosophy of aesthetics it 1s 
the proof that no svstem of representation 

nherently true 

Conventions are the language of painting 
and those who are put to it or who are inter 
ested will learn a new language. What the 
lL evptians have to tell us in this pictorial 
language of theirs is well worth reading 
both tor its material content and for its 
literary flavor. They developed a consistent 
idiom and used it with marvelous effect for 
some three thousand vears—a long time 
for one language to last, but the race was 
constitutionally slow in accepting changes 
\nd vet no language and no art can live 
without some change. This progression 1s 
perhaps hard to see through the unfamiliar 
mass of conventions, but one example will 


suffice to show that change was going on 
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| banque ne the tomb of Rekh-n 
j { load ly n kh . 
| WoO tddes a4re O DO SCC IX Ww SeCTVed 
oung n 1 lhe ladies I arawi 

] + 

ordin to the rigid rules app ny to the 

‘ ] | 

man figure. It would ve been oh] 
mproper to adraw people of il 1 nan 
} r \ R ' : th, { . nt 1} 
ner W ) in ( Se OF SCTVANTS Tilt 
pplication of these rules was not so essen 
| ! th tion hich they nerf al 
since the actions While! Hey performed 


e than their persons 


In the case of this serving maid, however 


the artist has gone a step turther than he 
need have to show the actior ind has pre 
ented this figure 1a three-quarters back 
ew instead of depicting her trom the side 

kevptian paintings are more readil 
appreciated when the unfamiliar conver 
tions of the human figure are not in evi- 


dence. This is why the naturalistic painting 
from the decoration of palaces has such an 


immediate appeal. Included in the exhib 


Jc 
4 


lon are copies from wall pain 
palaces of Amen-hotpe II] at Thebes an 
of his successor Akh-en-Aten at E] ‘Amar- 
neh. One of the latter, a recently discovered 
scene representing a papyrus marsh with 


birds, is such a superb example of painting 


from whatever stand 


that it will not fail to take its place as one ol 


A COMMEMORATIVE SWORD O1 
IHE THIRTY YEARS’ WAR 


If the student of history were familiar 
with the objects in the Department ot 
\rms and Armor, he would be aided tn his 
study by having something tangible betore 
to remind him of historical events. A 


him | 


sword, presented by George D. Pratt, 1s a 
case in point. It bears on its blade four 
portraits —James | of England, Frederick 
V, Elector Palatine, Philip II] of Spain 
and Ambrogio di Spinola—names_ which 
bring to mind the stirring events of the 
hirtv Years’ War 

Phe etching upon the superb blade'—the 
portraits, names and titles, and Latin in- 


lhe hilt is a restoration, and the ricasso and 


tip of the blade have been altered 


scriptions—1s of extreme delicacy — of 
execution, It is of interest to record the 


levices in full, tor they reflect the spirit ol 


the Thirty Years’ War. The legends are as 
follows: - IACOBVS . D- G+ ANGLI - FRANCI 
SCOTI - ET - HIBERNI+ REX - AET - 53 - ANNO 
1019 - (James, by the grace of God, King ot 
England, France, Scotland, and Ireland. In 
the vear 1019, being the fiftv-third vear ot 
his age); below the portrait the device 
FIDE -SED- /CVI1- VIDI Trust, but beware 
in| Whom FREDERICVS D -G- [COMES 
ALA|TINVS » RHENI - VTRIVSQ3 - BAVARI 
DVX - SAC. ROM- IMP. ARC- ETC. (Frederick 
by the grace of God, Count Palatine of the 


Rhine and Duke of either Bavaria; Arch- 
Chamberlain of the Holy Roman Empire 
etc.); below the portrait the device - PRO 
LEGE - ET GREGE (For the law and the 
lieges). REGE « ME - DOMINI SECVNDVM 
VERBVM VVM Rule me, O Lord, ac- 


cording to thy word). Anno: 1019. PRO FIDE 
| 


ET PATRIA or faith and country SOLI 


DEO GLORIA Glory, to God alone On the 
ie blade are the following 


opposite side of tl 


legends PHILIP}]PUS DEI GRIATIA HISPANI- 


ARVM- ET: [IINDIARVM- REX - (Philip, by the 
f God, King of the Spains and 


orace Ol a 

Indies); below the portrait the device - PRO 

ARIS ET. Focts (For altars and hearths 

\M [BROSIVS| « SPINOLA - DVX « S » SEVE[R- 

INO] » PRINC - SAREVA[L - MJARC » BENAFRO 
E14 \mbrose Spinola, Duke of Saint 


Severino, Prince of Sareval, Marquis of 
Benafro, etc.); below the portrait the de 
vice NEC - SPI NEC METV. (Neither 
through hope nor fear). VERITATEM - DII 
GITE + ET. PVG NATE PRO PATRIA (Love 
the truth and fight for the country). 

In the inscriptions surrounding the me- 
dalhions of Frederick V and James I (Fred- 
erick’s father-in-law) appears the date 1019 
This date probably commemorates Frede- 
rick’s acceptance of the crown of Bohemia 
\t the bottom, on one side, are the quar- 
tered arms of the Palatinate surmounted by 
the ancient Bavarian crest (lion palatine 
between buffalo horns); on the opposite side 
are the arms of Spain, surrounded by the 
collar of the Golden Fleece and surmounted 
by a crown. From these details it 1s clear 
that the principal personages are Philip II 
and Frederick V. On both sides the etched 
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bands include at the top church scenes, — they 
Protestant and Catholic. The religious 
scenes depicted evidently are intended to 
characterize the difference in) viewpoint 


arose rather 
which associated these four personages with 
one another 
This conclusion has support in the fact that 


or all of them with a 





By) 


a 


ARING PORTRAITS 


COMMEMORATIVE SWORD Bt 


JAMES I, AND FREDERICK V, ELECT( 


which the personages represented took in there are other swords extant representing 
religious matters. Merely to show opposing — portraits of allies on opposite faces of the 
creeds—Calvinism and = Catholicism—as © blade. It may well be that our sword was 
represented by their principals and defen- made in 1623 on the occasion when the 
ders cannot, however, have been the pur- = Duke of Buckingham and Charles, Prince 

Visited Spain to arrange tor the 


of Wales 


pose of these scenes. It would appear that 





= 
t 
oA 
| 
Ot PHILIP Il N 


R PALATINE 


from the circumstances 


fifth. 
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prince's marriage with the Intanta Maria t opus A mium (English work), dating 
daughter of Philip II1 of Spain. The Princ: rom the first third of the fourteenth cen 
and the Duke of Buckingham, who was in © tury, which the Museum obtained in 1927 
close agreement with Gondomar, the Span The altar cloth 1s distinctly monochromat 
sh ambassador, hoped for the restitution o with its white embroidery on white ce 
the Palatinate to James's son-in-law as his piece affords a striking contrast to the 
marriage gilt to ¢ harles, while the Span more sumptuous red and gold chasuble 
iards counted on the conversion of Charles Such white embroideries, known as) d 
Spinola’s portrait may be accounted tor be here | heutonico (German work), permit of 
cause of the fact that he conquered thi the most unexpected and remarkable sub 
Palatinate in 10620 tleties. They were probably originated to 
There are two swords with which our obtain etfects which would not ordinarily 
blade may be compared, one in the Na have been possible because of the restric- 
tional Museum in Munich, and the other a — tions prohibiting the use of vivid colors tor 
sword formerly in the Spitzer Collection altar linen. In the Altenberg altar cloth 
The Spitzer blade bears the pomncons ol the there are many ditferent patterns (at least 
crowned heads of a king and queen repeated © fiftv) formed by combinations of stitches 
{1 the maker’s name—IOHAN » KNOR - VON /iezags, squares, crosses, spars, lozenges, 
ACHE|N] AI OLINGEN AI and its n a variety of motives which 1s scarcely 
etching corresponds in quality of execution to be tound in any other decorative me- 
to that on our blade. It bears the portraits dium; simple areas resembling those of 
of the Archduke Albert and ot S ssa the = stained glass and enamel technique for the 
latter portrait practically reproducing that |= garments; and a fine linear ae without 
which appears on our recent acquisition relief modeling or the use of shades and 
In 1863 our sword was caretully de shadows are characteristic of this work 
scribed? and comments were invited con The finest of these white linen embroid- 
cerning its origin. [he maker is now know1 eres? were made by the nuns of the Clots 
and it is believed that the sword was ; ter of Altenberg. The newly acquired altar 
presentation piece otfered on the occasion cloth, which was exhibited in 1880 at Dus- 


mentioned above, which resulted in the seldorf by the Prince Solms-Braunfels, was 
failure of the treatv of marriage and led to. until recently in the Iklé Collection, St 


war between England and Spain Gall, Switzerland, and came originally from 
STEPHEN V. GRANCSAY this Premonstratensian Convent of Alten 
berg which was founded in 1180. The 
Inscription at the bottom of the altar cloth j 
SOPHIA + HADEWIGIS » LUCARDIS « FECE7RI 


FOURTEENTH-CENTURY GER- | ffecerunt] me | im BENIGNE® - OPUS 
MAN ALTAR CLOTH 


NOSTR7M [nostrum| st tibi] ACCEPTABILI 
\n unusually fine altar cloth originall Sophia, Hadewigis, and HL icardis made me 
from the Convent of Altenberg on the Lahn the altar cloth}. O gentle scice may our 
Germany, has been acquired by the Mu- — work be acceptable to Thee)—establishes it 
seum! and is now on exhibition in Gallery as actual work of the nuns of Altenberg 
1) 13. This fourteenth-century altar cloth 
fig. 1) is one of the rarest and most impor- Frances Morris, \ Med i] Vestment, B 
tant known examples of mediaeval embroid IN, vol. AXTI (1927), pp. 300-310 
, Chain stitch is used for the faces and hands 
ery, and may well be compared In qualit satin stitch, plait stitch, chevron stitch, and stem 
with the magnificent embroidered chasublk stitch are used elsewher 
+ Dr. Otto von Falke, writingon thirteenth- and 
J]. Erbstein, Ein interessantes Schwert mit fourteenth-century decorative arts (Illustriert 
der Jahrzahl 1619 \nz. German. Museums Geschichte des Kunstgewerbe, Berlin, vol. 1, pp 
Kunde Deut. Vorzeit), 1863, n.s., vol. 10, cols 43-344 liscusses Our piece among others 
57-91 Louis de Farcy, La Broderie du XI® sié 
PAK no. 20.57 Purchase Fletcher und Isqua nos jours \ngers, 1803, p 19, errone 
1929. 13 ft. long by 3 ft. 1144 1n. wide ously read this as BENIKI 








LHOIM AHL LSNIVOV GAHdVAVOLOHd HLOTWD AVLIN e Dis 








OWAANALIV 40 INAANOD AHL WONA HLOTD AVITV AMDLNAD AIX C1 ps 
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4 
In the center of the composition, Christ denote the Bad who are condemned. As 
seated as Judge, is represented in a large indicated by the inscription above 
mandorla in accordance with the descrip 5: AUGUSTINI S+ NICOLAUS. S+ PETRUS 
on in the book of The Revelation \nd the three favored saints with their attri- 
n the midst of the seven candlesticks ont butes are Saint Augustine with the crosier 


in, clothed with a and the flaming heart; Saint Nicholas with 





garment down to the toot, and girt about the crosier; and Saint Peter with the key 
the paps with a golden girdle. His head and — the cross, and the papal tiara. Saint Nicho- 
his hairs were white like wool, as white as las and Saint Augustine are shown with 
Fle 3. DETAIL, PHOTOGRAPHED AGAINST THE LIGHI 
snow; and his eves were as a flame of fire: their bishop’s miters, and all three are given 
And his teet like unto fine brass, as if the halos to signit\ 


their sanctitv. To the right 


/ 

! 
as the are three wicked rulers who are, according 
sound of many waters. And he had in his to the 


right hand seven stars: and out of his mouth 


burned in a furnace; and his voice 


Inscription, NERO. PYLATUS HERO- 


DES 


Herod alone ts represented without a 


his crown: Nero has ass’s ears as well 
countenance was as the sun shineth in his 


went a sharp twoedged sword: and as a 
crown; Pilate wears a crown, although this 
strength.’ Six-sided stars are worked into 1s historically inaccurate, as he was a Ro- 
the diapered background of the mandorla man governor, not a king 
Qn Christ's feet and hands wounds denot \t 
ing the nail marks are shown. The three 
saints on Christ’s right, who turn toward 


Him, represent the Good who are saved 


the ends are figures of saints, donors 
and a representation of the Adoration of the 
Kings. When the cloth was placed upon the 


altar, the ends hung over the sides in such a 
and the three figures at His left (fig. 3 way that the scenes were in a_ vertical 


position At Christ's left, the \doration ol 
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the Kings, with the inscription——s . MARIA 


GASPAR BALTHAZAR MELCHIOR——-IS. dt 


picted. To the right of this group ts a kneel 
ing nun representing one of the donors 
Phe other donor, a monk, placed between 
the letters H and ©, kneels above a shield 
showing a chief charged with three crowns; 
he is indicated to the right of the group 
at the other end of the altar cloth. Follow- 
KATHERINA-S-ANNA 
S ELIZABETH—below the figures at this 
end of the altar cloth, Saint Catherine ol 
\lexandna with her usual attribute, the 
wheel, Saint) Ann 
holding the Virgin 
in her arms, and 
Saint’ Elizabeth = ot 
Hungary and Thu 


ringia giving clothes 


dre easil) recoLr 
nized. It is known 
that Elizabeth ot 
Hungat brought 
her daughter Get 
trude of Marburg to 
\ltenberg, where 
atter remained Ab 





| 
by 


ess trom 1240 to 


1297. As Elizabetl 


was a favored saint 
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AN ETRUSCAN CAULDRON 


There takes shape with increasing cleat 
ness before our eves the picture of a mighty 
people who dominated the northern and 
central part of the Italian peninsula for cen- 
turies before the rise of the Roman power 


the Etruscans. These people left no recorded 


IStor so that it is only by the patient 
examination of their towns and cemeteries 
ines of their civilization, huge 
nd somewhat repellent, begin to emerge 
with some exactness. [heir origin is still one 
olf the riddles ot ar- 

cnae ogy Probably 
ot Oriental stock 
ev very likely first 
made their appear- 
ance from Asia Mi 
nor about the ninth 
century B.C arriv- 
ing in small numbers 
as pirate bands. The 
opening of the 
seventh century saw 
them established as 
loosel conteder 
itedohgarchy witha 


nobility which main 
tained itself in con 
siderable splendor 


With this period 


nol extraordinary to FiG.. I ET RUSCAN CAULDRON which s the one 
find her represented VIT CENTURY B.¢ Which here concerns 
on an altar cloth made at the convent. [The us, be ppear the chamber tombs 


entire composition is framed by a rose-vine 
border with flowers, leaves, and buds 
against a checkered background. The spac 
between the figures and this border is filled 
with freely drawn oak leaves and acorns 
Embroideries of this kind are similar to 
the Saxon silk embroideries. Others of th 
same type as our piece were also exhibited 
at Dusseldorf in 1880 and were likewise 
made at Altenberg. Another fine altar clot] 


embroidered in white on white ts said to 


which have atlorded most of what we know 
the Etruscan culture. [he dead chieftain 
was burned in a subterranean room, sut 


rounded with the treasures which he had en 


joved on rth. His ¢ ( rmor, gold 
iewelt ind dishes and cauldrons and other 
utensils of bronze and of potterv made up 
IS eK UIpMme Or | It ) the other world 
lhe Regolini-Galassi tomb, of the first quart 
ter of the centurv, whose contents form the 


} ] ] t ' YT t 
bulk of the | Lrusean Coleclhlo 1 Le Vat 


have been made by Beata Benvenuta Boi can, is perhaps the best-known examplk 
ant (1251-1292) and is now in San Pietroin Under the shadow of this great peopl 
Volt, Cividale. In addition to. stylistic absorbing its culture 1 in turn being ab 
reasons, the early dating of the Cividale | sorbed, lived numerous [talic tribes of ol 
altar cloth (before 1292) allows us to assign scurer fortune. Among these were the Caps 
our embroidery from Altenberg to the earl nates, who occupied a territory adjacent t 
fourteenth century. JAMES |. RORIMER that of the Faliscans, northeast of Rome 
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vith offset lip, wl 
fits into the y-S ped 
top of the stand. This 
pis jorned to the I 
nel-like base by a gl 
ular Intervent 
member Lhe total 
height 1s 3138 Inche 
79.7 cm.). In tl 
tance Wt possess eX 
imple of the metal 
products of which s 
works Ss these Were 
Imitations ( Ul 
bronze cauldron dec 
rated with animals and 
monsters from the ke 
eolini-Galassi tomb 
lhe decoratior iS oIS 
commonly the cast 
this fabric, 1s incised 
and a red application 
presumably ocher, has 
been rubbed into. the 
incisions. Monstro 
beasts, cousins to th 
on the Rhodian vas 
are pictured. On the FIG. 2. ETR 
lebes itself are thre ITH 


felines which we may take to be lionesses 
nglik 
e members sprouting from their necks 


ind 


walking muzzle to tail, with wi e deco 


rats 


withers, backs; and a palmette-like 


vegetable motive, visible in figure 2. On the 
globular portion of the stand are four 
waterfowl, very Stately, with mult ple 

1 Montelius, La Civilisation primitive ¢ 
Italie, pl. 335, f F 
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On the lowest portion occurs a mo- 
which attests the Etruscan love 


a winged feline in the act 


= yg 3 
the grewsome 
swallowing a human being. whose booted 


is dangling from the creature's jaws 


iS I truscan member of the 


an 


ereat Mvcenaean and 
astern family of rep 
resentations where 


seen attack- 
\ goal 
and a 
with a bird 


beasts are 
ther 


n 


ing pre\ 


aga winged, 


smaller 9Oat 


above it also 


OCCUPA 


ter. The exe 


Tees 


ution of these designs 


ither crude, and the 


IS Te 


incised technique does 


not lend itself to gra- 
cious drawing. But the 
rtist has seized the 
spirit. of the creatures 
he is depicting—the 
contemptuous ferocity 
of the cat-animal, the 
an of the swimming 
bird, and the sobriet' 
of the goat. The shape 
of our cauldron 1s 
Italic, but Greek in 


lhe decoration 
al 


‘spects it has the 


feeling 


nt 


Is Graeco-Orte In 
both re 
highly decorative value 


art 


f seventh-century 


and amonumental 


quality. which) cannot 
fail toumpress. It is ane 
ot the finest and best- 


preserved examples ol 


the fabric which have 

come down to us 
AULDRON This) fabric, which 
D is known to— Italian 
haeologists as impasto, 1s an improved 
wheel-made variety of the primitive hand 


buy 


It ware of that name. It persisted in cet 


in localities until it reached some degree 


of refinement, notably at Capena, an an 
cient settlement some twenty miles north 

lhe motive is discussed at length by Ghirar 
lini in Monum« { X QO! colu 1S 
1dd | 
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of Rome, near Monte Soratte, where the 
comparative poverty and remoteness of the 
community favored the survival of an inex- 
pensive Ware, for those who could not atford 
the dearer works in bronze. A comparison 
of our piece with others trom the site 1s in- 
teresting.’ A cauldron of almost identical 
shape and decoration, but painted instead 
of incised,‘ is probably contemporary, the 
difference being one of taste. Some of the 
other subjects in the limited repertory of 
the fabric are the human being, horse, ram 
fish, and a beast with multiple heads like 


Fl 3 MONSTER DEVOURING A MAN 


chimera. A fine example® has merely a dex 


orative pattern. Capenate and = Faliscan 
wares® in the Museo di Villa Giulia and the 
Museo preistorico at Rome afford interest 


ing parallels to our fabric 


CHRISTINE ALEXANDER 


VASARI'S LIVES 
None of his contemporaries would bs 
more surprised than Vasari himself at his 


modern fame and the reasons for it. He had 


tried his hand at architecture, as witness 
the Uffizi, and he had written a book, for 
the second edition of which he had pre 
pared a series of woodcut portraits but his 


building had been undertaken at ducal com 
mand, and his writing had been done at odd 


Nis 
tl 


times as a sort of hobby growing out ot 
Interest in his fellow artists—his real call 


Ing, the occupation in’ which he_ had 


a 


the find is published by Pariben 


Gegilt sca 1905, pp Rol ft and a greater 


ength in Monumenti antichi, XVI (1906 
imns 277 tf See also Holland. The Faliscans in 
Prehistoric Times 
* Monumenti, loc. cit., fi 
Notizie, loc. cit., figs. 8 and 9 
Monumenti antichi, IV (1804 
\ fine copy of the 1568 edition of Vasari’s 


Lives, ir a contemporary binding, has Ist e! 


tered the Print Room 


achieved eminence, was that of painting 
He knew himself as an important painter 
so eminent and so highly esteemed by the 
Grand Ducal and Papal Courts that he was 
able to retuse the princely invitations of the 
King of Spain. Today his pictures are for 
gotten, except for that series of woodcut 
portraits, the drawings for which he thought 
so sadlv mishandled by the craftsmen who 
cut them. His buildings are part of the 
architectural heritage of modern times 
among the best of their day and style. His 
chatty book, to the manuscripts and mar- 
gins otf which he had devoted his leisure tor 

quarter of a century, that book, the stv 
gave him so little satisfaction that 


of which 
he is said to have consulted more expert 
hands before presenting it to the public, ts 
the source of his abiding renown. He who 
thought himself the artistic successor ot 
Michelangelo has turned out one of the 
masters of Italian prose 

But he is more than what the French so 


/ L.; > ; 
expressively call a prosateur, tor his 1s one o 


the great names in the roll of the historians 


l, | } 
the end of the 


eighteenth century there was no other his 


Between classical times and 


torian whose writings still speak with the 
same interest and importance as his, non 
whose text has been so constantly studied 
and so much referred to. Not only did he 
invent his subject matter, for no one prior 
to his time had written a history of art, but 
our knowledge and beliets about the period 


+} 


towhich he devoted his efforts are still indelt 


bly impressed withthe traces of his thought 
and personality. What he did has all been 
redone; precemeal and in spots his great pi 
ture of Itahan Renaissance painting h 
been corrected and cleaned and repainted 
but it remains the one and only portrait of 
its subject. The Jack Horners of scholarship 
plums of his inaccurac 
the pits at the bottom of his pie their claims 
to international reputation 

lhe pedants have somehow managed to 

ve us our attitude towards Vasari, so tl 
while we see the carelessness of his stitch w 
never see the cut of his garment. We know 
him as a source of information and a sub 
ject for control. We search his pages but 


never read his book, and thus we never set 
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| ‘ } t) ; > ' ~~ 
t I | I ‘ ‘ I . to Cll utious of toda Ssucl Stateme! 
ropriet } ! | on the n seem Wild and exXag¢ 
! Wssertatior hie S Iv be e the incaut 
hi s of the arts with wl Viasat back to the situations in 
re] gd tnel Necessal lor tne mMnader WOTK Vasari S inventions 
] lay ' 4 . +} | ] . ] a¢ ‘ ' 
l here Ol one eX on ¢ his methods were so tundamental and in fact s 
pre ct n Enelist nd that was published VOOd That the have long since become the 
' 1 { 1 | ] { 1] ] : 1 
epal . ! e on technique. The ommMonplaces Of all Workers in the vine 
e Amer ned not Vasari, a selec ) ird of art but that does not mean th: 
) on ( ( Ore Por I ( WET ( Nel NEVITADTE Ol IWAVS 
1 } l, L-s ’ 
es, m ni } preliminat ech known. When he was working they wert 
’ ; j ] ’ + 
HSCUS np Irther nd on S ovel eS and innovations The CIFCULATION 
thy ] 4 ror ' t 
he introd ons t three books and ot the blood todav is a commonplace bu 
: 
e epHo 1 I DV rel I DOL! tI fact so far trom detracting trom the 
1 ? ' i ] 1 1 . 1 ’ 
plan and of purpose, destroys the glory of Wilham Harve s the cornerstone 
} ‘ 
tt re of his wor nd reduces Vasat on which it is built. And so with Vasari 
the | he chat recorder © SSI] He was aware of the irreversibility o 
| r. oddl nin rect y] \ cur tiny so th: he saw histor sa devel Ip 
ase , , ‘aston ly : ' _— cd ' I but fer 
y ‘ { ‘ \\ CTA 9 ‘ ‘ { } Pow CSS eat at a Ss | tr? 4 W () 
| { } t > ] t 
ner Olle on ¢ Diovraphical t 1s his contemporaries did 1 collox ono 
, <] i 4] htfully nlann loses ale rae tiles: wekenir ait i ; 
eriousl ni oug ul plannec cts. For then e pattern o Story was 
' 
Iventur e writing of history. There n accident, the parts of which. like th 
halt rl | | Raw 1 1, j J ; ] hi StF 1] 
( een ¢ el Nronicters ome Oo LES al IS | NCCKIAC n periectt Well 
} { 1 1 |-] j n } }, t n n { m \ 1 
WI ( t @) cS ( hOrenee na Ss } e Decn strung on oll in \ I 
dental to their so different purpose had ous wavs. Vasari knew that this was not so 
told DouL Net riists. Some of them had that these facts ensued Upon One another 
een aestheticial nd talked about the came out of one another, and were cond 
purpose the rt Some of them had tioned and formed by one another. Out ot 
| ' 
en mere names 1 dates the kind O Tis reahization came the concept Of neces 
1} ro) ee ee ae | \ sneer cd a “pee ae Ee en —— 
thing hat toda and as adsarl fAimsel Sat progression ot that Improvement 
ctually savs) would be put into tables and > which he alwavs speaks. For us of today the 
not into connected paragraphs olf narration idea of progress is so commonplace a matter 


What Vasari did was none of this. Method that we have it constantly in our mouths 1 





ically he conceived a logical scheme tor his not in our minds, but in Vasari’s time it was 
vreat essay. As it had to do with the histor new doctrine, so new that Vasani’s use of the 
of art, he prepared his ground by giving ; word and the idea, if they do not precede by 
pre liminat venelr il sketch of the various i Whole veneration, al least dre Contempo 
rts and their techniques, thus limiting and rary with the earliest premonitions of it 
defining his subject matter in way that that that great scholar |. B. Bury (he who 
has not always been appreciated by those = did for Gibbon) was able to find. Bur 

who have come to him looking for biograph found his first traces of 1t In one of the writ 
ical data and tor the attributions ot ngs of Jean Bodin in 1506. Vasari expressed 
connotsseurship. [his done he divided h very. de dea of the matter in his 
lives into three groups, each of which con second edition of 1508, and, tor all the 
stituted one of his three books—the artist present writer knows, may have expressed 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries it also in his first edition of 1550. To see 
the artists of the fifteenth century, and the how important a thing this ts, it 1s but ne 

rtists of the sixteenth century. Each ol essary to quote a few sentences from Burv’s 
these three books he prelaced with an intro Ihe Idea ol Progress 


duction, and into the making of these three “Thus Friar Bacon’s theories of scien 
essavs he put more essential thought than tific reform, so tar from amounting to an 


any other writer on art betore or since has anticipation of the idea of Progress, illus 


put into his entire literarv output. Perhaps trate how impossible it was that this idea 
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could appear in the Middle \ges Lhe sphere to compensate but this, engrossing 
whole spirit of mediaeval Christianity ex- — the imagination, only rendered it less likels 
cluded it. The conceptions which were that anv one should think of speculating 
entertained of the working of divine about man’s destinies on earth.” But Vasari 
Providence, the behef that the world, sur- went further even than the simple idea ot 
prised like a sleeping household by a thief — progress; he had a definite belief or theor) 


in the night, might at anv Moment come to — as to the periodicity of human accomplish 

















“GIORGIO VASARI PIT. ET 4 
ARCHITET; ARETINO =f 


No 





VASARI S PORTRATI 


FROM THE 1508 EDITION OF HIS LIVE 
a sudden end, had the same effect as the nent, for he had observed how the great 
Greek theories of the nature of change and advanees came in waves and were tollowed 


of recurring cvcles of the world. Or rather — by periods of rest or retrogression. The ex 


they had a more powerful effect, because — plicit statements of these theories are con 
they were not reasoned conclusions, but tained in the introductions to the thre 
dogmas guaranteed by divine authority books into which the Lives are divided 
\nd mediaeval pessimism as to man’s Thev show conclusively that Vasart was 
mundane condition was darker and sterner no mere chronicler and gatherer of studio 
than the pessimism of the Greeks. There — gossip but a man who had a definite theor 


Was the prospect of happiness in another — of histor) 
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Not ( er r\ Ano 
Valions W HWSCO t } , < icl 
Was myect worthn I treatme 
I Tne \\ | . \s Wills C DEK CX 
ected.there had bet nen who iwrittel 
I tor liter 1 byt pt Vasar 
TT} re | j ray ich tl 

I rt. let ration; ano 

! ral or philosop! 
1 concepts. He w | {it to con 
y Ol SI nil S wil ne SLO! 
specifically delin | hnica \ 

merely on the score oO S intrins nteres 
nd tor tl no else, he should ha 
r OF W | ( ( reatesl 
leps evel en towards understanding 

he cour preparing his material 
Vasari traveled widel bout Ital Hy 
! ( 1 de note ( ne most volun 
nous kind. [he entific desire for accurac 
of statement and cit n had as vet not 
been developed, and the idea of control did 


dea of plagiarism had 


till to be disc red or invented—-writers 
( What the thought the might require 
1 W need or propriety in) giving 
redit to their sources. [Thus the writing of 
history W n art, and not the discipline 1 
Nas subsequent! become I wentyv-odd 
ears ( ter Kallab’s death, his untin 
shed study of Vasari was published in 
Vienna. Page after page of it is devoted to 
deadly parallels’’ which show that Vasat 
n addition to hoarding all the gossip and 
memories { traditions of the studios (for 
he wa marvelous interviewer), had | 
ed ever ronicle and writing upon wl 
he had bet ble to | his hand. His sear 
or them was so thorough that Schlosser has 
1¢ lare 1 he had see ind note pra call 
ill the original literary source In view ot 
the fact that most of these have only seen 
print during the last hundred vears, the 
magnitude of Vasan’s accomplishment can 
hardly be overst ed. Wherever he went he 
made notes of inscriptions. When he had 
time and opportunity he studied the regis- 
ters and records of th lilds. He had his 
eve on every book that was published. He 
had correspondents everywhere upon whom 
he relied for information 
In his first edition he treated of the lives 
4 no men who were not already dead or to 


1d 


TROPOLITI 


AN MUSEUM OF ART 


whose work definite period had not been 

t by accident, such as the blindness of 
Rovezzano. In his second edition he fell 
from his original artistic intention, repeat 


ng and contradicting himself as do = so 
many authors who interleave and annotat 
e margins of their first editions. More 
er, he blurred his schematic contour b\ 
nserting sketches of the personalities and 


work of many men still alive and activel) 
working, among whom was a certain Gior 
210 Vasari, himselt 

His attributions are frequently ver 


faulty, largely because he relied upon writ 


n or oral information 


te But constantly he 


MARKS result of his own 
to his 
that 
the basis of the 


Uffizi 


and great errors 


attributions as the 


And ( 


drawings 


observation onstantly he refers 


collection of and prints 


private collection which ts 


public collection now in the 


That 


was to Dp 


he should make m: 
( expected 


ny 
even the cocksurest of 


modern writers. of certificates is not 


exempt from such tailures; what was not to 


ye expected was that he could so often be 


tor he had no trains or 


motors to 


he had no 


camera to make scientificall accurate 
memoranda tor him, he had no means ol 


making comparisons few prints 


He had a } 


s little collection of drawings by the mas 


ters, and his own 
hurried 


Little 


and his correspondents 
\lso 


work of this kind had been done b 


notes ol compositions vers 


of his predecessors or contemporaries 
he had none of that 


ual support 


great easement of mu 


without which so 


much ol 
modern connoisseurship and historical writ 


would fall to the ground. The archives 
had vet to be searched and calendared 
\gainst all these handicaps the man’s 


actual achievement, especially when we 


remember that he was a very busy practis- 


1g painter and architect, loaded down with 
commissions from the greatest and the 
richest men ot his dav in Italv, 1s bevond 


doubt the greatest achievement that can be 


pointed to by any writer on art that has 


ever lived. Lacking both our modern tools 
olf connoisseurship and the sense of accu 
racv in statement and control which has 
vet to become a commonplace, Vasari not 
only sketched the history of painting in 
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Italy in such a way that his successors have 
all followed along the path he surveved, but 
indicated the methods (as distinct from the 
tools) of modern scientific art study.2 Even 
the periods that he covered, his termini, are 
sul the periods and the termini that one 
expects to find in any “history of [tahan 
art.’ Cimabue begins and Michelangelo 
and Titian end. And to a perfectly incredi- 
ble extent the values and importances 
which he assigned to the various painters 
are still those to be met with in the ordi- 
nary book and the ordinary mouth. 

While thus one of the greatest forerun- 
ners ot the modern study of art, its founder 
in fact, Vasari, in a very important and 
little realized way, ditfered materially from 


most men of today upon a fundamental 
matter. His aesthetic theory has all but 
been abandoned, and today 1s practically 
unknown either in the studios or among the 
people who devote time and thought to the 
business of art. Where nowadavs evervone 
talks and thinks about art from the point 
of view of expression, he (following, 1t would 


seem, the classical path) thought about it 


primarily from the point of view of impres- 
sion, that is, from the point of view ot 
pleasure and use. It was a much broader 
scheme than ours, and embraced quite 
simply and easily many things that we find 
difficulty in fitting into our schedules 
Things were 800d because they pleased 
him, not because thev expressed the artist’s 
temperament or trame of mind. [The per- 
sonality that he was interested in was his 
own, and he saw no need to mix up any 
lool psychology in the matter—as he would 
undoubtedly have called it had he known 
it. In his time painters worked for clients 
Just as architects and dentists do now, and 
the fellows whose feelings were important 
Were the chents and not the painters. The 
idea that anvone should take an interest 
In a picture because a particular artist ex 
pressed a particular personal reaction in it 
would have struck him as very foolish. See 

ven in his method of covering errors he was 
peculiarly modern. It is said that where in his 
lirst edition he attributes a certain painting to 
Giorgione, in his second he blandly says_ that 


anyone who thinks Giorgione painted it can 
have but litth acquaintance with Giorgione 
work! 


what he said about Uccello. For him it 


would have been as preposterous to think 
that an artist should make a picture with 
‘| 


out a definite place and orde 


lor it, as it 
would be for us were we to hear of a den 
tist’s undertaking a beautiful job in porce 
lain without a definite place and order for 
it. kor him art had to fit before it could be 
taken seriously \nd somehow as_ one 
thinks about the matter there is a great 
deal to be said for Vasari's point Of View 
Out of this aesthetic theory and his belie 
In Improvement came a curious thing—that 
Vasari quite easily became the literary pro 
ponent of the academi 
one would like to stop and discuss a grea 
many things, but space and tact alike sug 
vest that the academic attitude 1s one of the 
things about which one may be too curious 
e. It is enough 


that Vasari 


writings are among the great loci clas 


it the present time and pla 


to call attention to the 


for the study of its morphology. 

Before closing it may perhaps be useful 
lo place the two original editions of Vasat 
intime, not alone by their naked dates of 1550 
ind 1508, but by what was going on in th 
world about them. As he must have begun 
work at least ten vears betore the publi 
tion of his first edition, we may start b 
recalling that in 1530 the greater monaster 
ies Were dissolved in England and the first 
book was printed in America. After that the 
significant dates run somewhat as follows 


1541—Calvin returns to Geneva, de Soto 


reaches the Mississippi; 1542--Pope Paul 
II] establishes the Inquisition; 1543——pub 
lication of Vesalius’s anatom death ot 
Copernicus and publication of his great 
work; 1545--opening of the Council ol 
Trent, discovery of silver at Potosi; 1546 

death of Luther, beg n » | 


t\doption ot the Bool t CLlomn Py el 
1553-—Servetus burned at Geneva, death ot 


a 
J 
4 
J 


Rabe las accession ol Bl 


Ridley and Latimer. Peace ot 


burning o 
\ugsburg:; 1550—Cranmer burned, abd 


ion of Charles V:1558-——accession of Eliza 


1 
beth; 1560——-conspiracy of Amboise, de 


of Melanchthon: 1563-—publication of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, the Heidelberg ( 
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m, | Hawt brings three hundred — hurricanes doctrine that) accompany 
CLI to the West Indies, closing of the fundamental change in thought and the 
Council of Trent 5604-—deaths of Calvin | structure of society. At no other time could 
d Michelangelo, Galileo born: 1500—the Vasari’s Lives have been written 
lurks capture Hungary; 1507——-Alva in the It took two hundred and fifty vears and 
Netherlands; 1508 —Elizabeth imprisons he French Revolution to make possible the 
Mary Queen of Scots; 1572 Drake's firs ext great book on art. There is food for 
ovage to South America, and the massact hought in the fact that it was Adam 
t St. Bartholomew. It was a crucial time Bartsch’s catalogue of prints 
ht packed with the discoveries and aner Wintiam M. Ivins, JR 
ey ee ee aes 
ACCESSIONS AND NOTES 
INDEX VoLtumME XXIV\ IHE BULLI disproportionate amount of space. Be 
oT nnual classified index to the ginning with this issue, therefore, the Calen- 
BULLI Januar through December dar will note only lectures for Members ot 
1929, will be sent to the Fellows of the the Museum or their children, and free lec 
\Viuseun he libraries and museums on res and story-hours 
the BULLETIN mailing lst o any sub 
riber who sends a written request for \N ADDITIONAL SERIES OF GALLERY 
Packs FOR MemBers. On Mondays in Feb- 
Put Stare. At the meeting « he ruary James |. Rorimer, Assistant Curator 
Board of Trustees held December 16, 1929 in the Department of Decorative Arts, will 
\lice Newlin, Assistant in the Departmen eive a series of Gallery Talks for Members 
of Prints, Was appointed an Assistant Cur on The Spirit of the Middle Ages as Shown 
tor; Preston Remington, Assistant Curator = by Examples in the Museum. [hese will be 
in the Department of Decorative Arts, an — given at eleven o'clock, the dates and sub- 
\ssociate Curator; and Stephen V. Granc- jects being as follows 
sa \ssociate Curator in Charge of Arms FEBRUARY, 1930 
ind Armor, Curator of the Department 3 |The Evolution of Church Art 
10) Gothic Sculpture 
PHE JANUARY CoNnceRTS. As announced 17 Domestic Art: Furniture, Tapestries 
in the December, 1920, issue of the BULLI eld 
rIN, free symphony concerts will be given 24 The End of the Middle Ages and the 
in the Museum on the Saturday evenings of Dawn of the Renaissance 
January—Januarv 4, 11, 18, and 25—at & On February 3 Mr. Rorimer will meet 
o'clock, under the direction of David the Members in Classroom B for a briet 
Mannes. A Bach chorale arranged for full introductory talk illustrated by lantern 
brass choir will be a feature of each program Slides; the group will then go into the 
On the afternoons before the concerts, at galleries 


lhomas Whitne 


the 


5:15 In the Lecture Hall 


Surette will speak on the program ot 


evening 


With the 


number of lectures 


lHE ( LECTI 


ad 


O} 
the 


ALENDAR RES 


Ste 


In 
given in the Museum, tl 


Nncrease 
1 Calendar of Lec- 
tures, Which has till now been published in 


each BULLETIN in full, has tended to usurp 


\t four 
in 


Roy \l LOMBS O} My ENAI 
Wednesday, January 22 
\, Alan J. B. Wace will gi 
an illustrated talk on the Roval 
Mvycenae. The public is cordially invited 
Mr. Wace, Deputy 
toria and Albert Museum, 
1923 the Director of the British School ot 


lH 
0 clom k 


Classroom 


on 
Ve 


} + 
Tombs ot 


Keeper in the Vic- 
Was from 1914 to 


AN 
the 
uld 


ind 
the 
lor 
am 
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Archaeology at Athens; Librarian of the 


British School in Rome, 1905-1900; Fellow 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge, 1904 
1913; Lecturer in Ancient History and 
Archaeology, the University of St. Andrews 
Lecturer, the 
rchaeological Institute of America, in 
\mong his published writings 


1i9i2-1t914; and Norton 


1923-1924 
are Excavations at Mvcenae, Prehistoric 


Thessaly, and The Nomads of the Balkans 


AN INTERESTING LOAN. An unusually in- 
teresting piece of American furniture has 
been placed in one of the Haverhill rooms in 
the American Wing, as a loan from Mr. and 
Mrs. Andrew V. Stout. It 1s a lady's writing 
desk of satinwood trom the shop of Duncan 
Phyvfe. This little desk with borderings ot 
mahogany and inlaid lines of ebony and 
holly exhibits the most exquisite workman- 
ship of the New York cabinetmaker. [The 
artonnier is fitted with a central stack of 
drawers flanked by pigeonholes. [wo slid- 
ing doors of delicate tambour cover the in 
terior. The table portion is fitted with a 
flap and one drawer. The drawer and cor- 
ners are inlaid with delicate ebony lines and 
the legs are reeded rE a | 

Rapio TALKS THROUGH STATION WRNY 
\rrangements have been made for Mr 
Elhott to eive a series of radio talks overt 
WRNY- on. the first 
month at 11:30 a.m. The first of these, on 
How to Enjov a Museum of Art, was given 
on December 3. Dates and subjects for the 


fuesdayv of each 


remaining talks are as tollows 
JANUARY 7 An Egyptian Ruler 
FEBRUARY 4 Paintings from a Roman Villa 


MARCH } The Current Exhibition 

APRII 1 Nature as the Chinese Painter 
Saw It 

MAY © The Clotsters 


JUNE 3 The American Wing 


MemBersuip. At a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, held December 16, 1929, the 
following persons were elected to the Cor- 
poration: FELLOWs IN PERPETUITY, Mrs 
Simon Guggenheim, Mrs. Ek. H. Harriman 
Mrs. Bella C 
Litt, Thomas Cochran, Eustace Conwa\ 
B. H. Homan, Joseph Parsons. The follow 


Landauer; FELLOWS FOR 


ing persons, having qualified for member- 
ship through their contributions, which 
with all fees so received, are appli d to the 
Museum 
elected in- their respective classes SUS 
TAINING MemBers, Mrs. S. S. Auchincloss 
Mrs. T. Whitney Blake, Mrs. Archibald M 
3rown, Mrs. W. Harry Brown, Mrs. John $ 
Ellsworth, Mrs. Henry Evans, Mrs. Law 
rence Evre, Mrs. Alexis Foster, Mrs 
Percival Gilbert, Mrs. Harry C. Heisler 
Homer Eaton Keves, Mrs. James |]. King 
Mrs. Edwin G. Lauder, Jr., Mrs. Henry S 
Leake, Mrs. Wallace | McCaw, Miss 
Florence McComb, Miss Margaret C. Mac 
Millin, Mrs. Sidnev Z. Mitchell, Mrs 
lhomas |]. Mumford, Mrs. Rufus W. Peck 
ham, Mrs. Joseph Pennell, Mrs. Jonathan 
Peterson, Mrs. Haviland H. Platt. ANNUAI 
MEMBERS were elected to the number o 


(om 
5 


administration, were 


cost Ol 


| 


ENGLISH EMBROIDERIES. Owing to the 
interest shown in the collection of English 
embroideries, now on view in Gallerv H 19 
the exhibition has been extended to March 


first 


PUBLICATION Nott \ small catalogue 
of the current exhibition of pottery and 
Adelaide Alsop Robineau 


+h 


recently published, includes a reprint of the 


stoneware by 
illustrated article by Joseph Breck in th 
November BULLETIN, and 


ind of pieces shown in the exhibition 


list of lendet 
t! 

For the Exhibition of Copies of Egy] 
Wall Paintings which will be on view from 
January 6 through February 9, a catalogu 


has been prepared which gives a description 


of each of the 120 paintings included 1 


affording an interesting com 


exhibition 
mentary on Egyptian life in the NVITE and 
XIX Dynasties. The catalogue 1s on sal 
the gallery and at the Information Des] 
Four Queens and a Pilgrim: A’ [ale ot 
Provence, by Jean Leonard s the Chil 
dren’s Bulletin for December. In it ts tol 
the story of Count Raymond Berenger 
nobleman of great virtue and honor but 
\ Memorial Exhibition of Pore: 
Stoneware by Adelaide Alsop Robineau, 1805 
1920. New York, November 18 
iry 19, 1930. New Yortk (2 
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DOOT power and worldl Mods nd ot Nasta‘lig the words “AMAL MUMI[S|N JAHAN- 

I ng daughters nd how. the GIRI lhe work of Mamin, the slave [fol- 

rtunes of all of them were mended by lower| of Jahangir Above and below the 

pilgrim. Phe illustrations, drawn by Doro inscribed medalhons is an exquisitely cut 

Stur Harding, include istle mucl Chinese flame motive. [The emperor named 

ke that of Count Raymond and a map ot s the fourth of the Great Mughals, who 

¢ lands erwhich the p lerim traveled reigned at Lahore from 16005 to 1628 

Metropolit Museum Studies, Volum One of the bowls? is of emerald green 
Il, Part One, which is now ailable at the mottled jade (2 inches in height by 4 

Information Desk or by mail. contains tet inches in diameter). [tis without decoration 

irticles on widel rving aspects of thi but is refined in shape and charming in 


Museum's collections. A list of the contents color. The other bowk 1s ot pale white jack 
er will be set Ipon request 23g inches in height by 578 inches in diam- 
eter The decoration is in low relief. A 
wide band, bordered at the top and bottom 
1 a narrow strip, contains a series ol 
quatrefoil medallions, each with a plant 
of three stylized six-petaled flowers. The 
spaces between the medallions as well as 
the borders are filled with similar conven- 
tionalized flowers and leaves. These two 
bowls are probably eighteenth-century work 
The oval plate‘ is of light green jade 
inches in height, 878 inches in length, and 
S!, inches in width) and stands on four 
plain feet, the whole cut from one piece 
[he center is surrounded by a pierced bor- 


der There < 


re two narrow bands of rubies 





set in gold which separate the central field 
and the outside scalloped border from the 
main pierced border. The decoration ts ot 
stvlized lotus and flower motives, the center 


\ Girt or JApt lo the collection of It of each tlower and the base of each lotus 
lian art have just been added by anon) blossom set with rubies in gold. This exam 
mous gitt four pieces of jad i plate, two — ple is probably of the seventeenth century 
bowls, and an inkpot Phe art of incrusting jade with precious 

The inkpot! is of dark green jade (2 stones was highly developed by Indian 
inches in height by 3!, inches in diameter jewelers under the Mughal emperors. Sev- 
and has a circular opening on the top with a eral magnificent examples of this work are 
flat gold cover. Around the sides are eight in the Indian section of the Victoria and 
medallions, four with carved naturalist \lbert Museum in London.® Since the Mu 
floral designs and four smaller ones con seum possesses only one other example ot 
taining the following Persian inscription in this tvpe of jade work, the present gift ts 
Nasta’‘liq script: SURATI ITMAM YAFT AZ particularly welcome. Its importance is 
JAHANGIR SHAH AKBAR SHAH DAR SANAI also greatly enhanced by the tact that 1 
14 JALUST JAHANGIRI MUTABU SANAT 1025 — includes a dated piece made for one of the 
HIFRI (“Phe completion of the form occurred most sympathetic of Indian art patrons 
under Jahangir Shah, the great, in the four when this art was technically at its height 
teenth vear from the coronation of Jahan- |. M. | 
gir the just, [corresponding to| the vear 1028 \cc. no. 20.145.4 
of the Hegira [a.p. 1018/10]’’). In the m« \ec. No. 20.145 
dallion on the bottom appear also in a Ml yn ae ie Radaitdiad Mite of 

t Acc. no. 29.145.2 India, part II, pls. 56 and 57 
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Pwo EXHIBITIONS OF PRINTS. Exhibi- 
tions of prints by Winslow Homer and ot 
Enelish woodcuts of the sixties will be 
opened on January © in the tour smaller 
print galleries (IN. 37-40). 

The English woodcuts, all of them mad 
as illustrations for books and magazines 
are well known and have been much written 
about in England. In this country the, 
have not as vet received the attention they 


or that he thought his limited group of 
etchings to be among the best things he 
ever did. The several experimental “chro 
mos” made by Louis Prang after Homer's 
designs and subject to his constant correc 
tion are almost unknown. All of these prints 
woodcuts, etchings, and lithographic chro 
mos are cast in modes or techniques which 
have been relegated to today’s attics; the) 


are neither appreciated nor popular, and 





WAITING FOR A BITE, 


BY WINSLOW HOMER 


WOODCUT FROM HARPER S WEEKLY 1074 


deserve. The explanation of this is amusing 
and of interest but as it constitutes a 
chapter in the history of American taste it 
IS Not necessary to embark upon it at the 
present time. It is sufficient to note that 
thev include much of the best work of such 
draughtsmen as D. G. Rossetti, Holman 
Hunt, Millais, Sandvs, Bovd Houghton 
Du Maurier, and Keene. Many of the im- 
pressions shown are engravers proofs; 
most of them are taken from the pages ot 
the books and magazines in which the 
originally appeared 

\lthough Winslow Homer is famous for 


his paintings in oil and water-color, very 


lew people realize that for many vears he 


Was ‘our spec ial artist’’ of Harper's Weekly 


they suffer trom that disdain which has so 
unjustly swept over all our native endea 
ors in the arts during the period of the Civil 
War and the Reconstruction. It 1s not at all 
improbable, however, that the very quali 
ties which now interfere with their popular 
itv will prove them in the event to be 
among the most authentic works of art 
ever produced in this country. Here as no 
where else has the uncontaminated, native 
\merican spirit’’ shown itself in art. And 
in view of the difficulties involved, that 11 
itself is no small achievement; for they havi 


this in common with all great art, they are 


an essential part of the history of civiliza- 
tion in the country in which they were 
produced W.M.I., Jr 





LIST OF ACCESSIONS AND LOANS 


NOVEMBER O TO DECEMBER 5, 1929 
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( / | Vi \ 
| t spoon, s er. Dr | ib ONS inkar 
ARMS AND ARM nd tablespoon, silver. marked A. B.. abt. 1750 
Huntir | , = = , , tablespoon, si r, maker, Hutton. 1706: creamer 
CGermay 7 hr P rte ¢ o , . naker EF. P., lemon strainer. three-pron { fork 
Germar 530-1540 silver, NVIITL cer ker, s r, mak 
rol tral fy r va Joseph IT. R ibt. 1815 \meric \merl 
{ or ot rms irmor { 1 < Wit 
buroy X1IV-XVI * ( hk rt ( } ; } 
iy , }) Vy , i } 
H{ I 2 (germ } s0Q0°* Ss oO rmor. (ser 
1 I si) S 1 of rmor;r (sern a4 1520 
hr . r , armor ( rr XVI \LIN ES AN VIAN « "| 
‘. : —s : ’ MI ) P j 
+ * Miniatures (2 Portri of a Lady vy ¢ ! 
( , ; { \/ Harr \/ 1D Wilison Peal + 1527 Portrait ol Mrs POX 
| . Pec - \ by Benjamin I[rott, abt oO-184 \merica 
rielme 2 peri 545-1570 helms : 
Cy } i * | oor Il, Room 1A 
i { ] nw () >< 
‘: ) 
( rom t ribu VE ve _ 
rMcMi i 
‘ tis of irmor it ar nd Crserman PAIN TIN . 
oo NVI cent \ltarpiece, by Luca Signorelli, Ttalian, 1421 
7 Ly 1523*: Mountain Brook, by Francis ¢ Jones 
( \/> : 
\merican, contemporary.1 
- SO rmot mpie (;erm 250 a1 ua 
; Pu 
Hf j HY Rehears f B ron ost ‘ Ww E-deard ID S 
, ao ( French, 18 1(-1917." 
(ais ae co dageer. Swiss. XV1 ( Horace Ha 
t.; halberds (42), European, NIV-XVII cet 
helmets (sermat 170-1580; helme Italiar . , 


, ler b 

XVI cent.; hauberk of chain n Italian, XIN Sule Vanor 
ent irm Gelense Italiar XIN if . 5 en 
(y ron niripu j kad ’ S. Hark 
words (1 tk uropear | VII cent.* | 
Sworn | } pean, X\VI-XVII I PRINTS AND | » Boor 1) \ 1EN 
Gift fr ribu Mr Mrs. | i 
i , , ry 

Y Gi Hy eB ae tds Ae ’ 
Collection of arm nd armor (950 p euro V | | 

fgar } ’ } ( Landaue? , 


ooks— THe Li ae age hte 
( lules SB HOM. ¢ ” Prints (46), books (11), ornament (88 
Che -ratatiagpase ys 7 rd Ma sheets , 
ie Tavacdac hk / 
(sLASS (OOBTEC SIN \x | | 21 
Elephant, blown glass, by Marianne von Allesct Head, marble, Abraham Lincoln, by George Grey 


German, contemporary.7 Barnard, American, contemporary 
Pur q Pur 1 
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* Not vet placed on exhibition i Recent Accessions Room (Floor |. Room & 
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\WooDWORK AND FURNITURE 
pearwood and oak, American, late 


Chairs (2 
carved wood, French (Nancy 


XVII cent.; box 


* 
ibt. 1700 


Purcha 


ARMS AND ARMOR 
Stirrup, English, abt. 1000 Wing H, Room 9 


Lent by Edwin M. Berolzhermer 


I CERAMICS 
and bottle 


Bowls (2), dish, incense burner, vast 
1250 


elazed pottery, Chinese, sung dyn 


Wing H, Room 12 
Lent by Mrs. Kate R. de For 


(QO0O0 


50 GEMS 
ler Cameos i4 
TK cent 


* 
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METALWORK 

Bowl silver, maker 

spoon, silver, maker, Adriaen Bancker, 1703 

American (New York) (American Wing 
Lent by Mrs. H. W. Rebou 


lacob Boelen, 1054-1729 


17OI 


PAINTING 


Portraits (2 Eliphalet Terry (17760-1549 
|vdia Coit Terry (1755-153 both by Samu 
Finley Breese Morse \mer 17O1—-1872 
\merican Wing 

/ Dr. ( WV ] 4 . 
SCULPTURE 
Statuette, stone Iwo Bodhisatt ( inese, 
dyns. (380-580) (Wing Ek, Room to 

| flan RK. Pri 

Woop. K AND | N | 
(chest Ha Wey oak with pu | \merl 

\ 


te 
sy 





CALENDAR OF LECTURES 
JANUARY 20-FEBRUARY 10, 1030 


LECTURES FOR MUSEUM MEMBERS 


TANI Hi 
pT Galler k: [he kevp (5 ries: | kmpuir \\ MH. 1:0 
20 Ihe Ar he Vene n Republic Edith R. Abbo 500 
22 ~Iraditio d Contemporary At Huger | ) 4.00 
25 Story-Hour for Younger Children of Members: ( sts lL ment of King Rene 
Four Centur \go in Fra \nna Curtis Cl I lock 
Be; an rv lalk for Older ¢ ret Members: The Rox \ t Cus Hetty 
Marst Barr: 
2 Gallerv Lalk: The kevy (5 ries: | Conquerors of Fgy Mabel H. D On 
, 
1 Story-Hour for Y ( t t M rs: It Hap he | f Persian 
Kir \ ( rtis Cl I | 
1 Gallery Talk for Older Childret \\ ers: 11 Maku \i r Crattsman 
Eleanor Foster bicl 
( erv Lalk: [he Spir \ \ges Sho xamples in the Mus I he 
Evolution of Church Ar | s |. Rorimer 1'Oo 
5 | radition and Contemporar \r H r Elly $200 
S Storv-Hour for Younger Children of Members: | ( ind His Soldiers \nna Curtis 
(handler 1Ol1S 
S Gallery [alk for Older Childrer Mi rs: Persian Story Book 1 Their [Hustrations 
Margaret B. Freen - 
oO Gallery Talk: The Spi f the Midd \ges as Shown by Examples 1 e M um 
Gothic Sculpture James |. Rorimer aye) 
15 Storyv-Hour for Younger ¢ ire f Members: ¢ hedral | I k ms wher ( 
Crowned Her King \nna Curtis Chandler OLS 
15 Gallery Talk for Older Children of Members: Italian Statues. Hetty Mars! r 15 
FREE PUBLIC LECTURES 
\ni vy I) | 
JANUARY R 
22 toval lombs ol My cel it \ n | e) \\ ae } (Mm) 
25 loiles de Jouy (For the Deaf and Deafened Jane B. Walker 00 
25 I he Restoration of \ncient Bronzes Cour | Fink $200 
25 Jalk on the Concert Program lhomas Whitney Surette 5115 
20 Sense and Science in Costume (Arthur Gillender Lecture M. D. C. Crawford 1200 
FEBRUARY 
1 Roman Industrial Art: [he Pottery of Arretium. George H. Chas 4.00 
2 The Elements of Scenic Design (Arthur Gillender Lecture Lee Simonson 1.00 
S What Is Classical Art \. Philip McMahon 1:00 
Q kour Millenniums of Glass-Making (Arthur Gillender Lecture Rossiter Howard 4:00 
tt Ihe Crosses and Culture of Ireland \. Kingsley Porter 4:00 
12 Holiday Gallery lalks lise r Coarey 11/00 W 3/00 
is \n Informal lalk on Chinese Bronzes. Charles Fabens Kelley 4:00 
10 |The Charm of the French Cathedra Clarence Ward 4:00 
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FREE PUBLIC LECTURES 
Announced by Courses 


ry lalks by Elise P. Carey, Saturdays at 2 p.m., Sundays 


Lal ‘ ‘ ‘ - 

Gallery lalks by Roberta M Fansler Saturdays at 3 p.m 

Museum Cinema Films Showings, Thursdays at 2 p.m 

Yale Cinema Films Showings: Chronicles of America Photoplays, Tues 

Study Hours for Practical Worke rs and for People of Various Interests 
January 26, February 2, 9, at 3 p.m.: bv D. S. O'Meara, Sunday 


Storv-Hours for Bovs and Girls by Anna (¢ Chandler. Saturd 


and 2:45 p.m 
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